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Fellow Citizens: 

If we were to enter the contracted cells of an institu- 
tion whose strong walls and towers attracted our attention 
as we approached the place of our assemblage, we there 
would find shut out from all intercourse with the world 
hoary headed criminals, the hopeless victims of depravity, 
pg^ying the penalty of violated laws. With hearts hos- 
tile to mankind, they are dangerous to society when 
abroad, and a burden to it when confined within the 
walls of the penetentiary. To them there is no bright 
and cheering prospect ; to the public no protection from 
their crimes but in their imprisonment. Yet there was 
a time when the inmates of those dreary cells were inno- 
cent youths. In childish simplicity they played upon 
the streets, thoughtless of the awfiil doom which awaited 
their maturity. Perhaps evil associations, perhaps the 
want of parental guidance, or the vicious example of 
parents, or extreme indigence, may have led them first 
into trifling errors, then into small offences, until step by 
step they became experienced and hardened criminals. 
If at the first pressure of want, or inception of crime, a 
friendly hand had been extended to them, their minds 
enlightened by education, wholesome instruction given 
to them in morals and religion and their indolence cor- 



rected by being trained to habits of industry, they would 
have been rescued from a career of vice and crime, and 
would now be thriving and honorable citizens. 

In this brief allusion to youth neglected and youth 
cultivated we have an illustration of the duties and the 
aspirations of the House of Refuge. 

With each generation contaminating influences arise, 
exposing the youth to demoralization. The conflict be- 
tween virtue and vice is of perpetual recurrence. With- 
out constant activity and vigilance, the evil will gain the 
ascendency, and society will become " like an unweeded 
garden that grows to seed, things rank and gross in nature 
possess it merely." The almshouse, which furnishes 
temporary relief to the victims of poverty, and the prison, 
which by punishment seeks to afford protection from the 
criminal, are burdens to the public, yielding no return, 
save so far as they satisfy the claims of humanity, or 
guard against the repetition of crimes. The money ex- 
pended in the support of the House of Refiige is an 
investment yielding its fruits in tax-paying, wealth-pro- 
ducing citizens. 

The support of the depraved will sooner or later de- 
volve on the public, and as the cost of maintaining a 
child is l^s than that of an adult, true economy gives 
the preference to the House of Refiige over the prison 
and the almshouse. The result in the one case may 
be happy and profitable, in the other may be seen the 
ruin and wastefulness of procrastination. 

To accomplish the work of reformation, it is essential 
that depraved children should be removed from the con- 
taminating contact with wicked associates, both adult and 
juvenile, and transplanted to a purer and more health- 
inspiring moral atmosphere. Many of them have been 
roughly treated by the world, and should be looked upon 



"with a countenance more in sorrow than in anger." 
The light which guided them was not that of virtue, 
but the lurid glare springing from the polluted and 
deathly quagmires of society. If any man proud of his 
integrity and high social position should be tempted to 
look sternly on erring youth, he should reflect on what 
he might have been, if penury and ignorance had been 
the only endowments of his childhood. 

Universal education is justly considered one of the 
greatest of public duties and essential to the purity, 
strength, and durability of free governments. To make 
it thoroughly efficient, compulsory attendance at the pub- 
lic schools has been projected, but whilst coercion may 
operate for the benefit of children who have parents 
competent to control them, for the class of delinquents 
now under consideration, the House of Refuge furnishes 
the only remedy. As a school of reform it may justly 
be ranked as an essential branch of the state educational 
system. Here a mild but firm discipline provides a cor- 
rective for the causes which prevented or produced the 
rejection ^ of, instruction elsewhere. There being no 
means of evading the inevitable duties, the inmate yields 
obedience, and finds a satisfaction in the successful per- 
formance of the once irksome tasks. The various avo- 
cations systematically pursued give variety to the day^s 
occupation, and correct habits eradicate the vagrant pro- 
pensities of thriftless or erring youth. 

This institution removes from the innocent a contami- 
nating influence, and if it produced no, other benefit than 
the purification of the ordinary haunts of youthful com- 
panionship, it would be a valuable acquisition to society, 
and fully worth all that it costs to maintain it. Among 
the young, opinions and habits are formed which mould 
their characters and adhere to them in after life. In 
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these juvenile communities the seeds of good and evil 
are sown. 

It cannot be expected that in every young bosom the 
good may, by any culture, be made to supplant the evil. 
In some, vice, like bodily infirmities, seems to be inher- 
ent and to grow with their growth. But incurable de- 
pravity is believed to be exceptional, and our experience 
in moral, as in physical nature, sustains the oft-repeated 
assertion that* 'just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 

The House of Refuge can point with satisfaction and 
encouragement to the numerous cases of entire reforma- 
tion produced through its instrumentality, and to the 
exemplary, honorable, and prosperous citizens, who but 
for its discipline and instruction would have been aban- 
doned to hopeless ruin. In the various walks of life 
they are unostentatiously performing their duties, whilst 
those who were beyond any reformatory influence have 
acquired, by their misdeeds, a notoriety which has been 
used for the disparagement of this institution. As well 
may it be considered an opprobrium to the hospitals and 
medical profession that they have incurable cases. 

The different apartments of the institution indicate a 
wisely arranged plan of reformation. There are the 
workshops, where habits of industry are formed and 
idleness, the fruitfiil source of crimes and pauperism, is 
corrected. There are the school-rooms where ignorance 
is supplanted by the elements of an English education. 
The "schools are conducted by female teachers, whose 
skill in giving instruction, and mild but firm discipline, 
are admirably adapted to advance pupils unaccustomed 
to study, and to make it agreeable to those who elsewhere 
would not submit to restraint. They who have never 
profited by the example and counsel of a judicious and 
affectionate mother, or enjoyed the genial companionship 



of a virtuous sister, experience in the refined association 
with their female teachers, an influence better adapted 
to develop their moral sensibilities, than can arise from 
a stern and repulsive discipline. Each department has 
its library of books which are eagerly read by the in- 
mates, and a similar provision is made for the improve- 
ment and entertainment of the officers. 

The play-grounds afford to the inmates refreshment 
and physical vigor. Regular instruction in vocal music 
gives variety and pleasure to their lives, refines the feel- 
ings, and imparts a healthier tone to the mind by instill- 
ing it with the religious thoughts of memorized hymns, 
whilst there is often developed a dormant talent for mu- 
sic which otherwise would have been undiscovered. Oc- 
casional lectures on the arts and sciences, with various 
pleasurable exhibitions, diversify the time and increase 
their sphere of knowledge. Sabbath-schools taught by 
benevolent ladies and gentlemen, and regular church 
services in the chapels on Sunday, not only make their 
appropriate impression, but foster the habit of a reli- 
gious observance of the Sabbath. 

The existence of this institution obviates the necessity 
of consigning children, with the exception of those who 
are too dangerous to be trusted here, to the baleful influ- 
ence and degradation of the Prison. However evil may 
have been their lives, they are pre-eminently the proper 
subjects of education. The door that is closed at their 
entrance, excludes the dangerous association which had 
misled them. All past offences are forgiven. The new 
inmate, liable to punishment only for violating the rules 
of the house, is taught to look forward on the brighter 
path of honor, religion, and industry, and to press on- 
ward to the goal of respectability and independence. 
The reformation of the child is the point aimed at, and 
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admiration or respect, have been developed ; but on the 
contrary, human nature has been distorted into a stunted 
or eccentric growth. All such contrivances lead only to 
a return to a disparity in wealth and condition, and often 
induce a deeper and more calamitous demoralization. In 
the great volume the true social condition, and the means 
for its advancement, are indicated by a divine power, and 
every departure from its teaching has been disastrous to 
the human family. To assist the helpless, and to guide 
the erring into the right path, are moral obligations im- 
posed on individuals and on society, and to aid in their 
fulfilment this institution was established. 

To reform society when once corrupted is a work of 
time. A generation must pass from youth to manhood 
before the fruit will be fully apparent. To escape the 
perils of which other nations have been the victims, all 
the energy of the people of this country should be ex- 
erted, not in spasmodic and temporary efforts, but in 
united and persistent labor, involving an expenditure of 
money commensurate with the greatness of the under- 
taking. Beginning at the root of the evil, " every child 
should be trained in the way he should go,'' that the 
assurance of the sacred writer may be fulfilled, " that 
when he is old he will not depart therefrom." 

Pauperism in England exhibits a social deformity of 
an appalling magnitude. It has daunted her most saga- 
cious statesmen, and disheartened her greatest philanthro- 
pists. If in the reign of Henry VIII, the monasteries 
and other ecclesiastical property which were confiscated, 
instead of being given to licentious courtiers or otherwise 
squandered, had been devoted to education and to the 
establishment of reformatories for juvenile delinquents, 
pauperism in that country would probably now not sur- 
pass the capacity of private benevolence for its relief, or 
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would certainly be so far diminished as to be a public 
burden easily controllable. 

With the remedies appropriate there we have no con- 
nection, but warned by the example, we should well 
guard our own vulnerable points. Vigorous measures 
are required to retard the increase, if it be impracticable 
to eradicate evils so hostile to the welfare of society as 
pauperism and mendicity, already existing to a deplorable 
extent. These evils when they have taken root in the 
social fabric are too often submitted to as inherent defects, 
susceptible only of a partial alleviation, but which no 
power can eradicate. But communities exist in Europe 
so little impaired by them, that from their examples a 
brighter prospect arises to stimulate the exertions of the 
advocates of reform. The vicissitudes of life will always 
occasion poverty, and a generous people will never hesi- 
tate to afford an appropriate relief; but a system that 
fosters idleness, intemperance, and mendicity, can find 
no justification. Houses of correction will not only fur- 
nish the opportunities to acquire habits of industry, so 
conducive to happiness, but by taking the undeserving 
from their accustomed haunts of vice and crime, remove 
many of the obstacles to the relief of the meritorious poor, 
whose just claims on the benevolent are too apt to be 
overlooked, or confounded with the unworthy. Judicious 
police regulations may eject adults who require discipline 
from the public highways, and noisome courts and alleys. 
Society may thus be purified from that corrupting class 
of its population, but unless the children are the subjects 
of an appropriate training, each generation will exhibit 
its pernicious harvest of paupers and criminals. 

They who object to taxation to support a system of 
education by which the youth of the country are trained 
to habits of industry and probity, do not consider how 
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much the value and security of their property is protected 
and enhanced by it, whilst by the improvement of others, 
with whom they are constantly liable to be brought in 
contact, their comfort and happiness are increased. No 
man can separate himself from the community in which 
he lives. He becomes identified with its prosperity or 
adversity, with its honor or shame, with its morals and 
industry, or its licentiousness and squalid misery. A 
young and vigorous country has no excuse for allowing 
vice, ignorance, and idleness to predominate, when a 
liberal expenditure of money in the culture of its youth 
will save it from a position so humiliating and degrading. 

In cultivating humanity, and in retarding the growth 
of evil, governmental power has never alone been suffi- 
cient. Voluntary associations of the people, stimulated 
by no other motives, and expecting no other reward than 
the consciousness of doing good, are essential auxiliaries, 
if not the primary and most important agents. Almost 
every great and good enterprise has sprung from the 
people, and in most nations a long course of time has 
elapsed before the public authorities have aided or even 
permitted its execution. Society has been allowed to 
retrograde, whilst men holding bfiicial power have looked 
on with indifference or disgust, until popular feeling 
aroused into an intense excitement by the accumulation 
of abuses, has alarmed the incumbents of ofiice, or per- 
haps shaken or overthrown a political structure so little 
interested in, or so hostile to the public welfare. 

It is one of the chief excellencies of free governments 
that they sympathize with the people, and accept of their 
co-operation in efforts to purify, enlighten, and elevate 
society. Private enterprise, in spheres adapted to its 
exercise, is more efiicient than ofiicial authority. As 
the moral excellence of any community arises mainly 
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from the exertions of the people themselves, by the in- 
fluence of public opinion, as well as by combined elBforts 
for the suppression of evil and the promotion of good, 
organized associations for beneficial objects are essential 
to the welfare of society. The harmony between popular 
action and political authority is one of the surest eviden- 
ces of a wise and just government, as it is of a happy and 
prosperous people. 

John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, names ever to be 
honored, did more for the purification of the prisons of 
England than all of their ofiicers, who, under the pretext 
of superintending them, witnessed with unconcern their 
filth and corruption. 

To the Prison Discipline Society of Philadelphia, in- 
stituted in the year 1787, are we indebted for all of the 
great improvements in our prisons. For eighty-four 
years it has prosecuted its benevolent labors with a con- 
stancy that has never faltered, and an energy that has 
surmounted all obstacles to its progress. Away from 
public observation its light has illumined the darkness 
of the prisoners' cells, and if the statute book could 
disclose the origin of its wise and benevolent prison 
regulations, it would point to that unostentatious private 
association which has worked for neither gold nor fame. 

We had beautiful illustrations of the benefit of popular 
co-operation with the public authorities in the conduct, 
during the great rebellion, of the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, which found fields of humanity partially 
or altogether neglected, and occupied them with a skill, 
energy, and success, which won the gratitude, not only 
of sufferers relieved, but of the people and the govern- 
ment. Europe admired, and the nations recently in- 
volved in war imitated their bright examples. 

By similar instrumentalities the President of the 
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United States is now endeavoring to solve the interesting 
and momentous problem of our Indian relations. 

Numerous other illustrations might be cited of the 
vital importance to the welfare and healthful progress of 
society, and even to the stability of the government of 
popular co-operation with the political authorities, but 
time will permit of only one more, which the present 
occasion presents to our view in a prominent and favor- 
able aspect. The House of Refuge sprang from the 
people. Members of the Prison Discipline Society gave 
it its first impulse. Under the auspices of a town meet- 
ing it was organized and set in operation. Private be- 
nevolence fostered its infancy. The state and the city 
with a wise forecast and patriotic sympathy with popular 
efforts to prevent the increase of crimes and pauperism 
adopted the institution as essential to the public welfare, 
and as worthy of the support from the public treasuries 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

All of the public-spirited men who participated in its 
organization, save one, have gone to honored graves. 
He alone who survives can look back, from the present 
occasion when the reformatory system receives a new 
impulse and acquires a wider sphere of usefulness, 
through the space of forty-five years to the time 
when, standing in the midst of children in the Walnut 
Street Prison, he conceived and suggested the idea of 
rescuing them from irretrievable disgrace and contamina- 
tion by assigning to them a separate abode. 

Although benevolent institutions for the relief and 
education of the poor were in existence in the early ages 
of Christianity, yet it was not until the sixteenth century 
that the first reformatory and industrial school, expressly 
for children, was established. Amidst great discourage- 
ments noble-hearted men and women struggled to en- 
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lighten the ignorant and to reform the vicious. Pestal- 
ozzi, though not the first in these great enterprises, 
acquired an enviable reputation by projecting the system, 
which has been the foundation of all subsequent reforma- 
tories. His school for the education and industrial train- 
ing of vicious boys, opened in the year 1775, failed and 
involved him in ruin. Fellenberg who began his be- 
nevolent work in the year 1808, and other eminent per- 
sons, were more successful, and the reformatory system 
has been making a gradual progress, although it has not 
reached the position to which, as one of the chief instru- 
ments of preventing crimes and pauperism, and conse- 
quently promoting civilization, it is entitled. In England 
similar projects were suggested by Sir Matthew Hale 
about the year 1650 ; subsequently by John Locke, W. 
Pitt, and other eminent persons. Benevolent individuals 
and associations prosecuted the work on a limited scale, 
and with a success in proportion to their ability. Among 
the rich and the noble who devoted their attention to this 
great subject, we ought not to overlook the names of 
Robert Raikes, who, commencing his labors in the prison, 
established the Sunday-schools as the means of preventing 
crimes, by giving instruction to poor and vicious children ; 
and John Pounds, the poor crippled cobbler, of Ports- 
mouth, the founder of the ragged schools, who established 
a reformatory in his workshop, where from thirty to forty 
boys were taught his trade and to read and write.* 

The Act of Parliament passed in the year 1854 ap- 
pears to have made a liberal provision for the reforma- 
tories of Great Britain. They are like our own, " of 
the voluntary class, though practically supported by pub- 



* For a full account of the Reformatories of Europe see Dr. Barnard's 
excellent treatise on the subject. 
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lie fiinds." Their receipts in the year 1870, were de- 
rived from the Treasury, £84,422 ISs. 8d.; subscrip- 
tions and legacies, £8599 Ids. lOd,; contributions from 
rates, £19,372 10«. 4d.; from voluntary associations, 
£650 98. 6d. ; sundries, £1668 14^. lOd. ; profit on in- 
dustrial departments, £14,980 Is. 4d. Total, £129,- 
694 ds. 6d. The Industrial Schools, which as the Su- 
perintendent, who appears to perform for the Govern- 
ment similar duties to those of our Board of Public 
Charities, remarks, "deal with the younger and less 
criminal portion of the classes which reformatories re- 
ceive," besides other public fiinds contributed for their 
support, received in 1870 from the Treasury, £92,962- 
6^. Od. and subscriptions and legacies amounting to 
£69,309 Ids. Id. 

Our reformatories receive both descriptions of chil- 
dren, separated into distinct classifications, so as to guard 
the more innocent from being misled by the depraved. 

Upon the subject of voluntary contributions the Brit- 
ish Superintendent observes : " It will be a matter of re- 
gret if the element of partial voluntary support should 
be entirely eliminated from the reformatory school sys- 
tem, as it assists materially in giving a wholesome 
amount of freedom and independence to their manage- 
ment, and enables the managers to make more suitable 
provision for the inmates on their discharge than could 
else be afforded." 

This House of Refuge has received in legacies and 
donations about $130,000, which with the exception of 
about $3000 held for purposes designated by the donors, 
have been part of the funds applied to the purchase of 
ground and the erection of buildings. The appropri- 
ations by the Legislature and the City Councils, have 
been based on the estimates for the mere support of the 
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institution, and have been applied to that object with 
rigid economy, Ample scope exists for private liberal- 
ity to render the reformatory system more useful and 
attractive. 

The supervision of the inmates, after leaving the in- 
stitution, is often essential and always desirable. A 
judicious liberality in aiding them in their first elBforts, 
in honorable industry, may secure for them a successful 
career, and by the example react upon the inmates still 
under tuition, and stimulate them to strive after a higher 
grade of improvement. Whilst the managers only pro- 
fess to have the elements of an English education taught, 
yet more is, and still more can be done. Without inter- 
fering with the branches essential to these children, op- 
portunities occur to enlighten their minds, in various 
departments of useful knowledge which indirectly has a 
moral influence, by drawing the attention from the vul- 
gar and sensual, to purer and more elevated objects of 
contemplation. It will readily occur to the intelligent 
that numerous appliances are requisite in operating on 
erring youth and that private as well as public liberality 
should be bountifully bestowed in aid of the great work 
of reformation. 

If any resident of the interior of the state, not appre- 
ciating the advantages of the reformatory system, and 
sensitive to the lightest pressure of taxation, should com- 
plain of appropriations for this great object, it will be 
well for him to consider upon whom the burden, if any, 
falls, and on whom the benefit is bestowed. He will be 
surprised to learn how great a proportion of the money 
is contributed to the State Treasury by the taxpayers of 
this city, and that the benefits are shared in common by 
the largest part of the state. All of the eastern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania have the right, under judicial au- 
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thority to send children to this institution, on terms of 
equality with the inmates from the city. 

Mr. Thomas Cochran, in his admirable essay on local 
taxation, makes the following estimate of the contribu- 
tions of Philadelphians to the State Treasury. "The 
amount of revenue," he says, " collected for the year end- 
ing November 30, 1870, was 16,336,603.24. Of this 
sum not less than $2,600,000 was derived from the prop- 
erty of citizens of our city, and this estimate is be- 
lieved to be below the real amount; for if we could accu- 
rately know the value of stocks held by our citizens in 
corporations situate in other portions of the state upon 
which taxation was paid, it is probable the gross sum 
would reach $3,000,000.'' 

Philadelphians ever gratified by the prosperity of their 
countrymen wherever located, have submitted without 
complaint, to the abstraction of so large an amount of 
their property to enrich the State Treasury; but it is 
not unreasonable that they should expect that an ade- 
quate portion of their money, when not required to sus- 
tain the public faith, and to supply the other necessary 
wants of the Government, should be applied to the sup- 
port of such of their public institutions as are essential 
to social progress and humanity. The whole state, how- 
ever, is interested in them, not only on the principle that 
whatever improves one part of a community gives char- 
a<5ter and worth to the whole, but because, rejecting ex- 
clusiveness, whenever their condition will admit of it, a 
participation in their benefit, is extended to the inhabi- 
tants of the other counties. Philadelphians have given 
evidence, on many occasions, that they are influenced by 
no local or contracted prejudices, but are animated by 
feelings which encompass the whole brotherhood, and 
by state pride always subordinate to national fidelity 
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and affection, which exults in every thing that sustains 
the honor and promotes the prosperity of our great 
Commonwealth. 

Large cities have a strong and permanent influence 
either for good or evil, upon the habits, morals, and gen- 
eral welfare of the whole country in which they are 
located. A concentrated population furnishes not only 
opportunities but incentives for the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences, which stimulate to enterprises, enrich- 
ing and ennobling the community. It also gives rise to 
humanitarian projects, which expand and strengthen the 
virtues that elevate and purify the people. But on the 
other hand the vices are there engendered, which though 
at first restricted within a narrow compass, yet when un- 
checked spread like a pestilence, until every department 
of society yields to their corrupting influence, and pass- 
ing the limits of the city the entire population of the 
state becomes contaminated. . It should also be borne in 
mind that large cities, especially on the seaboard, are the 
receptacles of the most depraved class of foreign emi- 
grants, who increase the obstacles to social progress and 
reformation. Whilst honest emigrants, however poor, 
enrich the country by their useful labor, it has been the 
misfortune of our cities that they have become harbors 
for the offscouring of Europe. Their children who be- 
come a burden to the public, should be considered as 
rightfully a charge, not upon the county, where their 
parents happened to nestle, but upon the whole state, 
which receiving the strangers within its borders should 
assume the duties arising from the new relationship. 

In the reformatory system there are problems yet to 
be solved, involving various theories and conflicting opin- 
ions. Some advocate the family, others the congregate 
system. Each has its merits and perhaps the preference 
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may be determined by the locality of the institution and 
the practicability of obtaining officers adapted to the 
work. Whilst on the continent of Europe a large class 
of people remain contentedly in the condition of their 
parentage, and are always at command for subordinate 
positions, the reform schools may never be without care- 
takers of excellent moral and educational qualifications. 
Even there normal schools for the training of officers 
are found necessary. " In Europe," says Dr. Barnard, 
" the student of juvenile reform is constantly surprised 
at the almost missionary spirit which must operate in the 
various corps of assistants as well as superintendents at 
reformatories, to keep them where duty is so severe and 
wages so scanty." . . . "The pioneers," he adds, "in 
the modern reformatory enterprise were mainly unpre- 
pared for their work by study and experience. But they 
almost immediately annexed to their institutions normal 
departments varying in character and distinctness, for 
the professional training of their assistants and success- 
ors." The time, it is to be hoped, is not remote when 
normal schools for training of officers, not only for re- 
formatories, but for prisons, almshouses, and other 
humanitarian institutions, will be established in the Uni- 
ted States. But in a country of restless activity, fre- 
quent changes in occupations and high wages it is more 
difficult to obtain the kind of subordinate services adapted 
to reformatories of any description, and especially those 
which give efficiency to the family system. All that 
should be expected from any board of managers is that 
it should pursue the plans which its experience has 
shown to be the best, adapted to its condition, without 
hastily adopting the theories by which others are cap- 
tivated. 

In some places the inmates are committed, like con- 
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yicte condemued to punishment, for a fixed term ; in 
others, as in this state, they are consigned to the guard- 
ianship of the managers to be detained for reformation, 
and to be returned to their parents or friends, or with 
their own consent to be indentured, when in the judg- 
ment of the managers their welfare will be promoted, 
and no hazard to the public will be incurred. 

The rights of parents and children are carefully 
guarded by prompt and effectual remedies for any wrong 
that may be inflicted. It is the duty of the magistrate 
" to annex to his commitment the names and residences 
of the different witnesses examined before him, and the 
substance of the testimony on which his adjudication was 
founded." All commitments, whether by magistrates or 
courts, are examined once in each week by a committee 
of the board ; and once in every two weeks by one of the 
county judges, who visits the house for that purpose, and 
is invested with ample power to grant the relief which 
the laws may justify. The constitutional writ of habeas 
corpus is an additit)nal remedy that can be resorted to at 
the option of the party aggrieved. Parents, when their 
children are beyond their control or in peril, seek pro- 
tection from them in the House of Refuge, but in decid- 
ing on their reception the managers are careful to avoid 
expending the funds entrusted to their care, in assuming 
duties and responsibilities which appropriately belong to 
competent parents. 

With the growth of the city, and the consequential 
increase of the number of children in destitution, exposed 
to temptations, and involved in crimes, the accommoda- 
tions of the House of Refuge required enlargement. The 
evils producing this result, have been aggravated by the 
too general abandonment of the apprenticeship system. 
Unless extraordinary genius gives a peculiar power and 
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direction to a man's labor, skill in any art or trade must 
arise mainly, if not altogether, from the tuition of his 
youth. From the want of early instruction and judicious 
discipline our mechanics will be the less able to sustain 
themselves against foreign competition, or to acquire the 
excellence in their pursuits which leads to honor and 
affluence. But greatly as this is to be deplored, it is the 
moral aspect of the subject which is of the greatest im- 
portance. If we pass the theatres or circus, or walk in 
the evening through the city, we will see the melancholy 
spectacle of crowds of boys and girls running to ruin, 
because they are not only without parental control and 
oversight, but are deprived of the judicious instruction 
and guidance essential to a virtuous and prosperous 
growth. Unless these evils are remedied, the demoral- 
ization of the youth of the city, with its train of afflic- 
tions, must increase, ^^^ its industrial pursuits suffer for 
the want of skilful and effective workmen. 

Public emergencies have also affected unfavorably the 
juvenile classes, and rendered necessary provisions ade- 
quate to their protection. When, during the rebellion, 
fathers abandoned their families at the call of their coun- 
try, many of their offspring, bereft of parental control, 
wandered from the path of rectitude, and found in this 
institution an asylum where they were rescued from the 
snares which had misled them. The house was crowded 
beyond its capacity for the comfortable accommodation 
of its young inhabitants. To extend its usefulness, by 
making provision for a greater number of classifications, 
whereby injurious associations among the inmates may 
be avoided, and by increasing the number of dormitories, 
school-rooms, and reading-rooms, a new building was 
projected. 

You can now see the plain but commodious structure, 
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which is exclusively allotted to girls. Here, secluded 
from the public gaze, and from all contact with the ex- 
ternal world, except the occasional visitation of parents 
and friends, under the guidance and instruction of kind 
and efficient female officers, their better qualities will be 
nurtured, and their evil tendencies curbed, and, if possi- 
ble, entirely eradicated. Occupied in learning useful 
trades, in domestic duties, in religious exercises, and in 
acquiring the elements of an English education, it is 
intended that they shall receive the impressions and im- 
pulses, which, when they go forth to perform the duties 
of life in a new sphere, will elevate and improve their 
condition. In addition to the other improvements which 
experience has suggested, four classifications, each form- 
ing a distinct association, will guard the younger, and 
comparatively innocent, from any contamination by evil 
companionship. 

Female influence, in every grade of life, operates on 
society with an almost irresistible power, giving to it, 
when rightly directed, a moral tone, and its most honor- 
able impulses ; but when depraved, lowering and debas- 
ing the social standard. The well-regulated family is 
the best school for the moral development of youth, but 
when its discipline is relaxed, or when virtue and sobriety 
are banished from the home, or when the pressure of 
want bears heavily on the friendless child, the young fall 
an easy prey to the snares that are strewed along the 
pathway of life. To rescue them from their perilous 
condition is a duty, the importance of which, to them 
and to the community, cannot be overestimated. The 
risks, as well as the sulfferings of the female sex, are 
greatly increased by the want of remunerative occupa- 
tions to which they are adapted, an evil that is only to 
be remedied by a better preparation in youth. To the 
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extent of its ability the House of Refuge affords a shelter 
and a partial industrial training for juvenile females, 
who, elsewhere, are without adequate protection, and 
whose conduct has indicated the necessity of restraint 
and discipline. 

By the ladies, ever intent on whatever affects the honor 
and security of their sex, this building should be viewed 
with peculiar interest. Upon the whole community it 
has claims of a most impressive and durable character, 
and cannot fail to attract to itself a consideration com- 
mensurate with its usefulness, practically exhibited in 
bestowing on it a most generous support. 
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